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was large, though the register was small, and at the
nomination on April 20 he carried all before him, at a
meeting of over ten thousand people. At the election,
which was held on the following day, he was returned
by a majority of 82, on a poll of 1,268.

Goderich does not seem to have been very elated by
his triumph, although this time it was clean and solid
enough. The note of youthful enthusiasm and rosy
expectancy which ran through his letters to Hughes
after the Hull election is strangely absent from those
he now addressed to his friend. The truth is that his
squalid experiences at Hull and four months' contact
with the uninspiring realities of parliamentary life had
very much sobered him. He had begun to realize that
the Golden Age was still far off, and that the road to it
was as drab and dreary as it was long. This dis-
illusionment had been accentuated by what he had
seen of the real character of Bezer and certain other
stalwarts of the " Brotherhood of Workers " in Char-
lotte Street, and by the rapidly accumulating evi-
dence of the crumbling of the whole structure of
co-operative production founded by the Christian
Socialists.

The economists have tried to show that this failure
was due to a misapprehension of industrial conditions,1
but in truth the cause lay much deeper. Kingsley was
right when he said, some years later, that " associations
are a failure because the working-men are not fit for
them."2 Ethical brotherhoods could not well be made
with men of the stamp of Bezer, or even of the un~
regenerate workmen who looked upon co-operative pro*
duction, not as a new moral life, but as a more
remunerative substitute for Capitalism. This lesson
Goderich had learnt, and it depressed him not a little.
He writes to Hughes on October u, 1853 :

1 Potter: The Co-operative Movement, pp.  123-4,  155,   167.
History of Trade Unionism, pp. 207-8.
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